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THE WATTLED STARLING 


(Creatophora carunculata) 
By C. S. Wess (Zoological Society of London) 


The excellent accompanying plate illustrates the seasonal change 
in the male Wattled Starling. The pictures are of the same bird— 
a specimen in the London Zoo—showing the breeding head-dress (on 
the left) and the normal, or eclipse, head-dress (on the right). Each 
phase lasts about six months—the latter corresponding, more or less, 
with our winter. This type of seasonal change appears to be! unique 
in the bird-world. The male in non-breeding head-dress closely 
resembles his mate, but as the breeding season approaches, his head 
gradually goes bare and is then adorned by bare yellow skin. At the 
same time the dormant chin- and head-wattles commence to grow 
until the remarkable change (as illustrated) is complete. In the 
reverse season first the bare skin loses its bright colour then the wattles 
slowly shrink and finally disappear while the head again becomes 
fully feathered. In sketches that have been made from the skins, the 
wattles on the crown and forehead are usually depicted as being held 
erect, whereas these appendages in life are limp like the chin wattle. 
In museum collections the breeding phase has always been rare, and 
it was thought formerly that such specimens were very old males or 
that the development was permanent. We have to thank aviculture 
for bringing to light the true facts, the complete change being first 
witnessed in a male captive bird in America. An account of this was 
published in the Auk 1928. Since then the phenomenon has been 
witnessed by others who have studied captive birds. 

Mr. Lee Crandall, of the New York Zoological Park, has given 
a detailed account in Zoologica (1949) of this seasonal change in some 
specimens under his care. His observations extended from 1927 to 
1943 and he witnessed the same seasonal change as observed more 
recently in the London Zoo. One of his specimens (probably a young 
bird) did not undergo the full change until the third year, but 

1 It seems that the Wattled Sunbird (Neodrepanis coruscans) of Madagascar may 


undergo a modified seasonal change of this type, developing small wattles and bare 
skin on the sides of the face which are fully feathered in the reverse season. 
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meanwhile assumed a partial seasonal change which was annually 
more pronounced. This would seem to indicate that males do not 
become fully wattled and bare-headed in the breeding season until 
they are several years old. It is not known definitely if young males 
breed before assuming the full nuptial head-dress but it seems more 
than likely. 

The writer brought home a few specimens for the London Zoo 
from Kenya in 1946, and ever since the male has gone regularly 
through his seasonal change—coming into breeding dress in the 
spring and changing back again in early winter. 

One might ask how this unique change remained a mystery for so 
long and why fully wattled specimens are so rare in museum 
collections. A knowledge of the bird’s habits throws considerable light 
on the subject. In the dry season Wattled Starlings congregate in 
large flocks and often visit farmyards, poultry runs, garbage heaps, 
slaughterhouses, etc., eating scraps of food of all kinds as well as 
insects. In Kenya, at Nanyuki, the writer witnessed large numbers 
of these birds feeding daily in cattle troughs near a farmhouse. There 
was not a single wattled specimen among them, though many males 
could be distinguished by a black line under the chin denoting a 
wattle about to sprout (or one not fully atrophied). The dry season 
was nearly at an end. While I was there the rains broke and the 
Wattled Starlings that had been so prominent for months all 
disappeared as if by magic. It seems that they breed in remote 
places far from human habitations, usually in semi-arid country where 
locusts breed. At such times they are rarely obtained by collectors 
or observed by ornithologists for the simple reason that they are in 
such outlandish districts, difficult of access. 

Even allowing for a number of immature males there must be a 
large percentage of fully wattled specimens in the breeding season, as 
Wattled Starlings, like most, if not all, of the Starling tribe are long- 
lived birds. (Some of our tropical Starlings in the London Zoo are 
over twenty years old.) 

A certain amount of mystery surrounds the nesting habits of Wattled 
Starlings. In South-West Africa they have been found nesting in 
thousands, with each thorn-bush packed with nests, and all in a 
restricted area where locusts were hatching. As the latter cover the 
ground in millions and provide excellent food for young birds it seems 
possible that the association is by design and not mere coincidence, 
especially as similar independent observations have been made 
elsewhere. If this habit is an established one, one might ask what 
happens when the swarm locusts fail to materialize, for they are very 
spasmodic in their appearance. 

Do Wattled Starlings then change their habits and breed like other 
Starlings of the semi-arid zone, such as the Superb and Royal Starlings, 
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or do they migrate considerable distances to districts where swarm 
locusts are hatching? With the drier parts of Africa remaining 
uninhabited by Europeans, it is difficult to get sufficient evidence to 
draw any definite conclusions on this subject. 

When the locust hoppers reach the flying stage the swarm is followed 
by flocks of Wattled Starlings, and as the locusts are attracted by 
greenery in the way of growing crops on farms, it is then that the 
Starlings are much in evidence, and is why they are known in many 
localities as “ locust-birds”. It has been recorded that breeding 
colonies of Wattled Starlings sometimes suffer disaster through the 
locust swarm, on which they are dependent, taking flight before the 
young birds are reared. In spite of all efforts by the parents, masses 
of young birds then perish through starvation. 

It seems that locust-control measures, now in force in most parts of 
Africa where there is European settlement, have greatly affected the 
distribution of the Wattled Starling. Formerly, it was plentiful over 
large areas (such as Rhodesia), where it is now seldom seen. 

Although the Wattled Starling has a wide distribution—Aden, and 
from Abyssinia through East Africa to the Cape—it is not really a 
well-known bird. Over large tracts of country it is scarce or absent. 
Dry regions are its favourite abode, and so it is most numerous in 
South-West Africa and Northern Kenya, though strangely enough, it 
has not spread westwards through the vast semi-arid zone immediately 
south of the Sahara. 

Since writing the above I have received a letter from Mr. Raymond 
Hook, of Nanyuki, Kenya Colony, on whose farm I collected my 
Wattled Starlings. It seems to me so interesting that I quote it almost 
in full :— 

* There are two quite distinct methods of breeding. In the ordinary 
way they live in flocks of thirty, or so, individuals in the open savannah 
country of Eastern Africa, spending their time searching the country 
for insect food, frequently in association with grazing animals, both 
wild and domestic, walking near them to capture insects disturbed. 
The nests are built in thorn trees, 12 to 20 feet from the ground, and 
are constructed of coarse twigs and lined with grass, two or three 
nests being built as one edifice, with perhaps two or three of these 
composite nests in a tree. The clutch is usually three and the eggs 
of the same size and of rather a paler colour than European Starlings’ 
eggs. ‘The usual assemblage of nests will be perhaps fifty, or rather 
over 100 pairs of birds and all within quite a small area. 

‘** Africa has always been a home for locusts, and two species visit 
Kenya. The Desert Locust breeds in the arid areas round the Red Sea 
and comes southward at intervals of six to ten years. It comes in 
comparatively small swarms and does not do a great deal of damage. 
But during the nineteen-twenties the far more formidable migratory 
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locust, which travels in far larger swarms, began to breed up to 
swarming numbers in the swamp of the Niger and then launched an 
invasion, which was to travel for some years, first eastward to Kenya 
and then southward to cover a large portion of Africa south of the 
equator, advancing on a broad front and travelling about 600 miles 
per year. In 1928 these locusts laid all over my farm, which is near 
the junction of the Nanyuki and Uaso Nyiro rivers, north-westward 
from Mount Kenya. When locusts are ready to lay they turn a canary 
yellow colour and may be seen in couples, and the female digs a hole 
about 4 in. in diameter and 3 inches deep in which she lays about 
sixty eggs. After the lapse of an uncertain interval, but usually at 
the commencement of the next spell of rainy weather, the eggs hatch 
out as tiny wingless locusts, milk white as they emerge but rapidly 
turning black. ‘These accumulate on bushes and any shelter and soon 
start on their life’s journey of destruction, all moving in the same 
direction under a well organized flock discipline, and devouring all 
edible vegetation in their path. I estimate that this particular swarm 
laid over an area of 40,000 acres with at least one packet of eggs in 
every square yard. 

“It was at this stage that the Wattled Starlings appeared in their 
dynamic role. They had constructed a city of thousands and thousands 
of their usual type of nest, covering an area of several acres of fairly 
dense thorn scrub. Unfortunately, it is in a portion of my farm which 
I seldom visit and I did not take note of the earlier developments and 
cannot say exactly what was the order of events, of the locusts’ 
emerging and the Starlings hatching, but the synchronization struck 
me as a marvel of nature. When I visited the site it was a scene of 
intense animation, companies of the Starlings, a hundred or so, were 
constantly departing and other parties arriving; if I remember 
correctly the locust hoppers were visible in their beaks, and no other 
food appeared to be brought, and this activity took place without 
ceasing during all the hours of daylight. A party of about fifteen 
Eagles (by their colour almost certainly Tawny Eagles) was in 
attendance, and my native boys said that they lived entirely on the 
young Starlings, and this seemed probable as I saw them on several 
occasions. The locust infested area was cleared completely within 
six weeks or so, after which an immense concourse of young Starlings 
dispersed, and I did not see them again. The migratory locusts were 
more lucky with layings in other areas, the resulting swarm departing 
in a south-easterly direction. I have never seen locusts lay again.” 

Mr. Raymond Hook’s remarks refer to an observation made in 1928. 
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THE BIRD COLLECTION AT DUDLEY ZOO 
By D. H. S. Rispon (Dudley, England) 


As members have been invited to visit Dudley Zoo this year, the 
time seems appropriate to give a description of the bird collection 
here. I am afraid it will be no more than a description, as breeding 
results are at present negligible due to lack of suitable facilities. It is 
hoped to remedy this state of affairs one day, but it has to be 
remembered that we are first and foremost a show place. This means 
that our cages and aviaries are designed to display a collection of 
birds rather than as suitable breeding quarters, for an aviary containing 
only a breeding pair of birds can at times look empty. Moreover, 
having to be kept scrupulously clean at all times necessitates too much 
interference for good nesting results. One might say equally that the 
birds get too much interference from the public, but this I doubt. 
It is surprising how quickly birds become accustomed to crowds even 
when they bang on the wire netting, and all last summer I noticed 
them going about their affairs completely indifferent to the people 
outside. They seem to realize that the wire forms a barrier because 
they instantly show signs of alarm when one enters an aviary. This 
indifference to one’s presence outside the enclosures has the great 
advantage of allowing one to study them in comfort without having 
to go through the what I call “ field tactics’ one normally has to in 
order to view birds which are only accustomed to seeing their owner. 

Our large birds—Ostriches, Emus, Cranes, etc., are quartered in 
the usual type of paddock ; the Waterfowl in a series of concrete 
ponds built in the old Castle Moat, and the smaller birds mainly in 
the Bird House proper and six blocks of outdoor aviaries. 

The Bird House is an elaborately designed structure, well lighted 
and well heated, but I must confess that I would rather see go per cent 
of the occupants housed out of doors. It contains the bulk of our 
Parrot collection, and I need not tell readers how necessary outdoor 
conditions are for these birds. Since my arrival at Dudley I have 
improved the size of the cages, chiefly by knocking two into one, and 
I hope eventually to build up a collection of Softbills and Finches in 
here so that we can house most of our Parrots outside. 

To get to the birds themselves, let us start with the largest and 
work our way downwards. 

We imported a pair of Ostriches late last summer and for a time they 
did well. The hen succumbed to some obscure disease, which was 
never accurately diagnosed, soon after the onset of cold weather, and 
after a while the cock looked like going the same way, but I was 
determined not to give up without a struggle. Veterinary advice was 
called in, and between us that bird was injected with so many drugs 
and given so many pills that it must have been a veritable medicine 
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chest. For many weeks it refused to eat and had to be forcibly fed 
twice daily, a performance not without danger to the feeder, but 
thanks to the care and perseverance of Mr. Hatch, our head keeper, 
it is now actually on the mend and I have quite sanguine hopes of 
its survival. Accustomed as I have been to the dosing of small birds 
with a medicine dropper, the sight of medicine by the half bottle 
being poured down that long thin gullet was, to say the least, an 
impressive spectacle. Remembering the Guinness advertisement, I half 
expected the bottle to disappear as well ! 

The Society possesses four cock Emus, one of which is at present on 
loan to the London Zoo for breeding purposes. They have all been 
at Dudley a long time, and all agree well together. At this time of 
year (March) they do a certain amount of showing off to one another, 
sticking out their chests rather like Fantail Pigeons, and strutting about 
uttering a curious booming sound. Emus are difficult birds to sex, 
but there seems little doubt about our four birds being males as they 
have never produced an egg between them. I think the best description 
of an Emu I have heard came from a lady on seeing them for the first 
time, who said they reminded her of walking haystacks. 

Cranes are represented by the East African Crowned and the 
Demoiselle, both lovely species. They live in a large grass paddock, 
which they share with Axis Deer, Wallabies, Peafowl, a Secretary 
Bird, and Wild Turkeys. They are unpinioned, which means that 
their wings have to be clipped every year, and just about the time 
this operation is due they have usually grown sufficient flight feathers 
to become airborne if a high wind is blowing and have to be retrieved 
from various parts of the town. Our Cranes, like our Waterfowl, 
have to be shut in at night because of foxes. Strange as it may seem 
for a place in the heart of the Black Country, we are overrun with 
foxes. We trap and poison them when we can, but that they are still 
with us is only too evident if a Duck is inadvertently left out at night. 

American Wild Turkeys share the Cranes’ enclosure, and beyond 
the fact that they resemble a somewhat slimmer edition of the farm- 
yard “ gobbler ”’, call for little comment here. I hope eventually to 
establish these loose about the grounds but so far foxes have thwarted 
my efforts. Last year we had four with clipped wings which had to 
be driven in at night, but in the late summer as they grew their new 
flights I gave instructions to allow them to roost out in the trees. 
This they started to do but it did not prevent the foxes getting two of 
them. Why, it is difficult to say, because our Peafowl all roost out 
without trouble. These, of which we have some half a dozen of the 
common species, are a lovely sight in the spring. Last year they took 
up their “ stands ” on the lawns in front of the restaurant and made 
a glorious display. They are not too popular with the garden staff 
but their beauty more than compensates for the few plants they 
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destroy. They seem to think that flower beds freshly planted with 
seedlings are put there for their special use as dust baths, with 
disastrous results—to the seedlings ! Our one and only hen hatched 
three chicks last year, and has unaided successfully reared two of them. 
They still walk round with her, although almost as big as their mother. 

Our Waterfowl collection is varied and quite representative. As 
mentioned above, they are accommodated in what was the old 
Castle Moat. Unfortunately, breeding results are nil, because they 
have all to be driven in at night to protect them from the fox menace. 
I have plans eventually to fox-proof their enclosures, when we ought 
to do rather well with them. 

The collection includes such nice things as Flamingoes, Black 
Swans, and Red-breasted Geese, in addition to all the well-known 
favourites like Mandarins, Carolinas, Red-crested Pochards, Rosy- 
bills, Snow and Ashy-headed Geese, and so on. 

Fish-eaters include a pair of Herring Gulls and a solitary Pelican 
which we hope to add to this year. They share the same pond as 
a pair of Common Herons, which lately have been carrying twigs 
about. I feel sure that had we suitable aviary accommodation where 
they could be allowed full-winged they would breed. 

Penguins are represented by the Cape or Black-footed species. They 
are in a specially constructed pool which allows spectators to view 
them feeding under water, but so far they will only take food from the 
hand and the remainder of the time sit about looking like a couple 
of stuffed dummies. I have tried throwing live roach into the water 
but they take no more than a passing interest. Their colloquial name 
of Jackass Penguin is particularly apt; their voice being a perfect 
imitation of the braying of a donkey. 

Birds of prey are represented by a pair of Griffon Vultures, which 
have been here since the Zoo opened in 1937. Last year they partially 
built a nest but no eggs appeared as far as could be ascertained. 
Until recently they shared their cage with a pair of Ravens but for 
safety reasons I had these moved upon the arrival of a Golden Eagle, 
which now lives quite amicably with the Vultures. Judging by its 
rather small size and dark colouring I should say this is a young 
cock bird. 

The remainder of our birds of prey are housed in a range of rather 
small aviaries. One of these, a Bateleur Eagle, I tried to introduce 
into the big Vulture cage with the Golden Eagle, but although his 
companions ignored him, the Bateleur, like so many birds which have 
become used to a confined space, seemed miserable and lost, so we 
moved him back to his old aviary where he is obviously much happier. 
Next to him is a Brazilian Caracara, which has also been at the Zoo 
since it opened, 
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Chief among the Owls are a magnificent pair of European Eagle- 
Owls, which never fail to fascinate me as they puff out their feathers 
and crack their beaks at one’s approach, staring malevolently at one 
with their great amber eyes. Almost equal to them in size is a Cape 
Eagle-Owl, which shares an aviary with a Milky Eagle-Owl. All these 
big Owls have the habit when alarmed of partly opening their wings 
and puffing up their plumage, which not only doubles their size but 
seems to transform them from a bird into some great cat, crouching 
to spring. We also have Tawny Owls and Little Owls, but the former, 
although hand-reared, being strictly nocturnal, are only seen at their 
best at dusk, flitting about in the gloom. The Little Owls share an 
aviary with a Kestrel. 

The last bird of prey worthy of mention is a Secretary Bird. Until 
recently we had a pair, imported last summer, but what I think was 
the hen accidentally broke its leg and had to be destroyed. The 
survivor lives in the large paddock with the Cranes, Deer, and Peafowl 
where it stalks about in what I can only describe as an anxious manner 
like a tall thin man looking for a lost sixpence. 

Our Pheasants are housed in aviaries which one day I hope to have 
greatly extended. Apart from the usual Goldens, Amhersts, Silvers, 
Reeves, and so on, the rarest example is a hen Blue Crossoptilon, 
which at the moment shares a pen with a cock Silver. As she laid 
eggs last year when on her own I am wondering whether she will 
produce hybrids with the Silver cock this year. Although our 
Pheasant aviaries are by no means suitable breeding enclosures, last 
season a Golden hen hatched and successfully reared six fine chicks— 
a remarkable feat, when one considers that the aviary is of the fixed 
type with only a gravel floor, and was shared by some Pigeons and 
two other Golden hens, as well as two cocks. An equally remarkable 
fact was that the two adult Golden cocks agreed perfectly. In fact, 
they were only removed when the chicks hatched, and even to-day 
still agree together. If another cock is introduced there is a row 
immediately, but these two are perfect pals. 

Coming now to the Bird House, which contains the birds of more 
general interest to the amateur aviculturist, the Parrot family is well 
represented. Most of the better known Cockatoos are there as well 
as Macaws, Amazons, and African Greys. These are nearly all ex-pets 
and talk more or less fluently. One Lemon-crested Cockatoo asks 
‘““ Have you got a copper”’ in a voice plaintive enough to melt the 
meanest heart. These it piles up in the back of its cage, and at one 
time it is alleged that the Bird House staff used to collect sufficient 
on cleaning out the cage to buy their morning cups of tea. A Hill 
Mynah, in an adjacent cage, which also talks quite well, has learnt 
the same expression and repeats it—not in a human voice as these 
birds can—but in a Cockatoo’s voice—if readers can understand my 
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meaning. Notable among the Parrots are a couple of the Pionus 
family called Cobalt Parrots, but which I personally feel are the same 
as the Red-vented (Pionus menstruus). At least, their description fits 
that in Tavistock’s Parrots and Parrot-like birds in Aviculture. These are 
worth mentioning as I don’t think there are many Pionus Parrots in 
this country to-day. Unfortunately, both birds are showing signs of 
old age. 

Among the Cockatoos is a very nice little cock Goffin’s. I believe 
Mrs. Clark, of Bromsgrove, borrowed him for breeding purposes a 
year or two ago, but he refused to pair with the hen she had. He is 
extremely savage with all and sundry. 

We have all the commoner Parrakeets, but I will not bore readers 
with lists of names. 

A large cage in this house contains three Hartlaub’s Touracous, 
a handsome species, I believe new to aviculture in this country. They 
are dark green with dark blue wings and tail and black crests. The 
flight feathers are carmine, the beak is orange, and there are the 
typical white markings on the face. Last year we had what I hoped 
were an adult pair, and as they were on their own I made them a 
basket-shaped nest in a clump of twigs which I fastened up in the cage. 
They showed interest in this on and off throughout the summer, and 
then in September one died suddenly. Much to my disappointment, 
the post mortem report revealed the cause of death as an impacted 
egg in the oviduct ! 

Touracous, to my way of thinking, are the almost ideal bird from an 
avicultural point of view. Graceful in shape, beautifully coloured, 
quaint and amusing in their ways; they seem hardy and easy to 
feed, and, in fact, have everything to recommend them. 

Another pair of birds equally full of character, which I purchased 
last year, are the Grey-backed Trumpeters. From the beginning they 
were hand-tame as I believe these birds almost invariably are. They 
seem to delight in attention and will run up to one to have their 
heads and backs stroked. They are said to be good stayers at liberty, 
and I can quite believe it as they delight in human company. 

Again, for fear of boring readers, I will not attempt to list all our 
small passerine birds and Doves. We have a fine collection of 
Whydahs, including Jackson’s Golden-backed and Giant ; Weavers, 
Finches, and Waxbills. 

The large centre cage in the Bird House is planted with tropical 
plants and has a fountain playing in the middle of the rockery. In 
here we have Green Glossy and Spreo Starlings and a most lovely 
hand-tame Sun Bittern, which displays to its lady keeper. 

Last, but by no means least, in the Bird House I come to our 
Red-billed Toucan, which is a particularly fine specimen. Like 
Touracous, Toucans are favourites of mine and for exactly the same 
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reasons, although some may disagree with me and call them 
ungainly. 

Worthy of special mention among the Doves and Pigeons are Olive 
Pigeons from East Africa. Rare in this country, and new to aviculture, 
they are not particularly spectacular. Why they are called Olive 
Pigeons I simply cannot imagine, as there is no olive in their make-up, 
their colour being what I would call a leaden purple spotted with 
white, with yellow beaks and feet. They are the same size as a Wood 
Pigeon. 

We have two hen Bronze-winged Pigeons which I know to be hens, 
because they have both laid, so if anyone who reads this has a cock 
to spare I should be pleased to hear from him. 

To conclude this account of the Dudley collection I will mention 
the East African Helmeted Guinea Fowl, four specimens of which 
occupy one of the outdoor aviaries. They are almost identical in 
appearance to the domesticated variety. 

I have not attempted to mention every species in the collection, 
for reasons already stated, but I hope some idea has been given of its 
size and scope. At last year’s stocktaking we had some 421 birds in 
133 species. Needless to say, we are continually adding fresh examples, 
especially now that more birds are on the market, and in time I hope 
to be uble to report more breeding successes. 


BIRDS OFFERED FOR SALE IN THE BAZAARS 
OF CALCUTTA 


By Matcotm Davis (Washington, U.S.A.) 


The bird bazaars of Calcutta, India, are concentrated in the S.S. 
Hogg Market, a municipal market known as New Market. The huge 
structure was erected in 1874 and occupies some ten city blocks. 
Within its domain one can purchase a varied assortment of merchan- 
dise, and it is often said that the prospective buyer can secure any 
article from a pin to an elephant. This I can verify, for I have purchased 
pins and have viewed live elephants that were being offered for sale 
among the turmoil and odours of the market. 

It has been my privilege to visit the bird bazaars for a period of 
five months, from the months of May to September ; in fact my 
visits are daily observations of the specimens that are offered for sale. 
Therefore the following list and comments on the birds offered for 
sale may be of interest to aviculturists. 


In the following list the birds are grouped under their respective 
families and are indigenous to India. 
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Family Corvip& 

Jungle Crow (Corvus macrorhynchos). There was one specimen, a large 
bird, and it appeared bewildered among the confusion of the market 
people. 

Common House Crow (Corvus splendens). Also many non-captive 
specimens at large within the bazaar. 

Indian Tree Pie (Dendrocttta vagabunda). 

Family Paria 

Yellow-cheeked Tit (Machiolophus xanthogenys). I saw only two 
specimens and these were being shipped to Holland. 
Family TiMmALup& 

Common Babbler (Argya caudata). Several of these ; very nervous 
and animated. They are active and should make good zoo specimens. 

Common Iora (Aegithina tiphia). 

Jerdon’s Chloropsis (Chloropsis jerdont). 

Family PycoNnonoTD2 

Red-vented Bulbul (Molpastes cafer). An abundant bird in the 
markets. For the five-month period of observation these specimens 
have been offered daily. 

Red-whiskered Bulbul (Otocompsa jocosa). 

Family TurpD2 

Indian Robin (Saxtcoloides fulicata). 

Magpie-Robin (Copsychus saularis). A popular bird and always on 
view. 

Shama (Atttacincla malabarica). Many on hand, adult and immature. 
This bird is in demand. 

Family LAnnb& 


Rufous-backed Shrike (Lanius schach). One specimen. This bird 
was being offered rice as a diet until I interfered. 
Family DicrurIp& 

King-Crow (Dicrurus macrocercus). Not a Crow ; many are offered. 
They are fed in captivity with a mixture of gram powder and meat 
rolled into small balls. 

Large Racket-tailed Drongo (Dissemurus paradiseus). This month, 
September, there were twenty-two of these striking birds offered. 


Family Or1oLip& 


The two species of this family are present in the bazaars daily. 
The Golden Oriole (Oriolus oriolus) and the Black-headed Oriole 
(Ortolus xanthornus). 


Family GRACULIDA 
Indian Grackle (Gracular religiosa) and its several races. Noted 
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for its ability to mimic. This form is a favourite cage bird, and is 
found in quantities in all good bird-markets. Many nestlings are 
secured and hand-fed prior to shipment. 

Family STURNIDZ 

Rosy Pastor (Pastor roseus). This lone bird was in the market when 
I arrived in May, and during my stay in Calcutta the bird has moulted 
into a grey coloured specimen. 

The Grey-headed Mynah (Sturnia malabarica), the Brahminy Mynah 
(Temenuchus pagodarum), the Common Mynah (Acridotheres tristis), the 
Bank Mynah (Acridotheres ginginianus), the Jungle Mynah (thiopsar 
fuscus), and the Pied Mynah (Sturnopastor contra). All of these are 
fixtures in the bird bazaars of Calcutta. They are caught and brought 
into the city in quantities. 

Family PLocew# 

The Weaver birds are popular cage-birds. For they adapt them- 
selves to cage life, are easy to feed, and present a pleasing appearance. 

The Baya Weaver-bird (Ploceus philippinus), the Striated Weaver- 
bird (Ploceus manyar), the White-throated Munia (Uroloncha mala- 
barica), the Spotted Munia (Uroloncha punctulata), and the Red Avadavat 
or Strawberry Finch (Amandava amandava) are the commoner Weavers 
seen in the bazaars. However, at times other species are offered, 
such as the Green Munia or Tiger Finch (Sticospiza formosa), the 
Chestnut-bellied Munia (Munia atricapilla), and the Black-headed 
Munia (Munia malacca) 

The birds of this group are victims of the paint bucket. The birds 
are submerged in buckets containing coloured paints, and emerge 
as a synthetic exotic species. This is a common practice among the 
dealers, as many of the European bird fanciers desire ‘“ painted ” 
birds. 

Family FrinciLup& 

The only species of Finches that have appeared in the bazaars 
are the Common House-Sparrow (Passer domesticus) which should 
belong among the Ploceide, and the Common Rosefinch (Carpodacus 
erythrinus). 

Family MoraciLup& 

Of the family of Wagtails I have seen only one species, the Yellow 
Wagtail ( Motacilla flava). 

Family ALAuDIDz 

The Crested Lark (Galerida cristata) is a rare form in the markets, 
but it is displayed. 
Family ZosTEROPIDz 

The White-Eye (Zosterops palpebrosa) are coramon in the cages of 
the bazaars. They are small, nervous, and attractive. 
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Family NEcTARINUID 

The jewels of India. Resembling superficially the Humming birds 
of the New World. Their metallic feathers shine in the sunlight. I have 
seen only one pair of the Purple-rumped Sunbird (Cinnyris zeylonicus), 
and that pair occupy a cage to the right of my desk. I could not 
resist them, and secured the birds for three rupees a pair including 
cage ! 

Family Pirtinz& 

Indian Pitta (Pitia brachyura). Several pairs, but a word of advice 
in regard to their care. They are ground birds and the floor of their 
cage should be covered with a soft material, such as peat moss, for 
they have a tendency toward sore feet, if not protected in this manner. 
Family Picipa& 

‘The members of this group do not as a rule take kindly to captivity, 
but I have seen one species, the beautiful Golden-backed Woodpecker 
(Brachypternus benghalensis). 

Family Caprronip& 

Four species appear in the bazaars, the Great Himalayan Barbet 
(Megalema virens), the Green Barbet (Thereiceryx zeylanicus), the Blue- 
throated Barbet (Cyanops asiatica), and the well-known Coppersmith 
(Xantholema hemacephala). 

Family Coraciap& 


The large Roller, known as the Blue Jay (Coracias benghalensis) 
is a cage bird in the markets, and an abundant bird in Calcutta and 
surrounding country. 


Family ALCEDINIDA 

The Common Kingfisher (Alcedo atthis) and the Pied Kingfisher 
(Ceryle rudis). These birds were being offered bits of fish as food 
and not the staple bird diet of gram and rice. 

Family BuceRoTID& 

I have seen one Grey Hornbill ( Tockus birostris) and one of the Great 
Hornbill (Dichoceros bicornis), but bicornis was in a dilapidated condition 
and lived only a few days. 

Family CucuLip2 

The Common Hawk-Cuckoo (Hierococcyx varius), the Brain-fever 
bird, appeared twice in the five months period. The bird utters the 
call of brain-fever during the rising heat of the day and then seems to 
say “‘ Oh lor, oh, lor, how very hot it’s getting—we feel it, we feel it, 
we feel it”’. Whenever I see this bird I refer to it as Kipling’s Brain- 
fever bird, for the famous author often cited this bird in his works. 
The Koel (Eudynamis scolopaceus) and the Crow-Pheasant (Centropus 
sinensis) are offered for sale in the bazaars. 
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The Family Psrrracip& is represented by four species and when 
they arrive in large bamboo baskets their heads are enclosed in a hood. 
This method prevents the birds from seeing their companions, hereby 
preventing severe lacerations inflicted by their hooked beaks. The 
species are the Large Indian Paroquet (Psitiacula eupatria), the Green 
Paroquet (Psittacula krameri), the ornate Blossom-headed Paroquet 
(Psittacula cyanocephala), and the small Indian Lorikeet (Coryllis vernalis) 
or sometimes known as the Hanging Paroquet. for during sleep 
this bird hangs head downward, in much the same manner as the bat. 
These species of the Psittacide are numerous in all the bird bazaars 
of Calcutta. 

Of the Srricip& I have seen only one species, the Rock Eagle-Owl 
(Bubo bengalensis), and the bird appeared very unhappy for it was 
in a cage much too small for this large bird. 

The Vultures have appeared several times within the period, and 
their presence always affords me much pleasure. ‘To most people 
they are repulsive, and to me they are fascinating birds. ‘The family 
Gypib& is represented by the King Vulture (Sarcogyps calvus) and the 
White-backed Vulture (Pseudogyps bengalensis). These birds were 
sold to zoos upon the Continent. 

The Common Pariah Kite (Milous migrans) of the family FALConIDa 
has appeared only once, and I believe the bird was caught within the 
bazaar, for this Accipitre darts through the structure in search of 


food. 


Family CoLumMBIp& 

The gaudy Common Green Pigeon (Crocopus phenicopterus) is a 
fixture in the market. This bird does not appear to be a happy captive 
and spends most of its time upon the floor of its cage. And, of course, the 
Rufous Turtle Dove (Streptopelia orientalis), the Spotted Dove (Streptopelia 
chinensis), the Indian Ring-Dove (Streptopelia risoria), and the Red 
Turtle-Dove (Oenopopelia tranquebarica) are standbys, are easily 
taken care of and accept captivity. 


Family PHAsIANIDA 


Of the large group of gallinaceous birds only three forms have 
been seen. They are the Common Peafowl (Pavo cristatus), the Chukor 
(Alectoris greca), and the Common Quail (Coturnix coturnix). 


Family RALLIDzA 


The “ water birds ”’ are represented by the White-breasted Waterhen 
(Amaurornis phenicura), the Common Coot (Fulica atra), and the 
Purple Coot (Porphyrio poliocephalus). These birds do well in zoos 
or upon estates where suitable water and shore line is provided for 
them. 
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Family Isipwz 


The White Ibis (Threskiornis melanocephalus) and the Black Ibis 
(Pseudibis papillosus) have been displayed numerous times. They are 
caged in enclosures much too small for them and appeared in bad 
plumage. 

Family Gruiw# 

Two Cranes have been offered for sale, the Common Crane (Grus 
grus) and the large Sarus Crane (Antigone antigone). ‘The Sarus is a 
large bird standing some five feet in height. In the National Zoological 
Park, Washington, D.C., we displayed a pair but it became necessary 
to confine them in a house, for their penetrating voices disturbed 
the people of the neighbourhood. 

Family Ciconup 

The Painted Stork (bis leucocephalus) is the lone species that I have 
seen in the bazaars during the period covered. This bird was confined 
in a large outside yard with Sarus Cranes. 

Family ARDEIDA 

The Little Egret (Egretia garzetta), the Cattle Egret (Bubulcus ibis), 
and the Paddy-bird (Ardeola grayt), and one example of the Chestnut 
Bittern (Jxobrychus cinnamomeus) were abundant in the bazaars during 
the month of June. 

Family ANATIDZ 

The Anseres have not been well represented. The Nukta or Comb 
Duck (Sarkidiornis melanotos), the Cotton Teal (Nettapus coromandelianus), 
the Mallard (Anas platyrhyncha), the Spotbill (Anas pecilorhyncha) 
and the Common Teal (Vettion crecca) have been spotty in their appear- 
ance and usually in poor condition. 

There are always a few exotic species, birds that are not native to 
India, such as the African Grey Parrot, the Lories, and the Cockatoos, 
the Grass Paroquets, and the common Canary. These species arrive 
through the medium of air and sea transportation as the large aero- 
drome and port of Calcutta are located near the source of the wild 
animal centres of the East. 
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REARING REGENT BOWER BIRDS IN CAPTIVITY 
By R. B. Brown (Newcastle, N.S.W. Australia) 


On 12th November, 1949, I was walking through a “ Brush ”’ (rain 
forest) some miles from here, accompanied by a friend, when we saw 
a hen Regent Bower Bird building her nest in a yellow blossomed 
Paper Bark tree (Melaleuca), growing alongside a creek. 

The nest was nearly at the top of the tree, about 35 feet from the 
ground. This was an unusual site, as they generally nest in very tall 
creeper covered trees. The bird had reached the stage of building 
where she was getting into the nest and shaping it round her body. 
We watched the nest on several occasions afterwards, but did not see 
her near it until 16th December, 1949, when we saw her feeding 
young. She was beak feeding them, and also appeared to be giving 
them some by regurgitation. 

The next thing was to see into the nest; this was difficult, as the 
top of the tree where the nest was, was too thin to bear the weight of 
either of us. So fixing a piece of mirror to a pole, my friend, who is a 
light weight, climbed the next tree, and was able after a lot of trouble 
to see the contents of the nest reflected in the mirror. It contained 
newly hatched young, he could not see how many. 

We visited the nest again on the 24th December, 1949, and again 
inspected the young. All he could see was a mass of down reflected 
in the mirror. As soon as he climbed down we hid, and the hen 
returned, fed the young, and brooded them. 

We visited the nest again on ist January, 1950, and saw that the 
young were partly feathered ; we watched the hen feed them, and 
then decided to take the young, and if possible catch the hen by 
putting the young in a trap. We sawed off the slender tip containing 
the nest, and by first having fixed a rope, lowered it gently on to the 
ground. It contained two almost completely feathered young, their 
heads were still covered with down. One young one was almost twice 
the size of the other; they looked very quaint, and reminded me 
somehow of Emu chicks. 

We placed the young in the trap as close to where the nest had 
been as possible, thinking the mother would return to feed them. 
Return she did at once, but not to feed ; all she did was to call to 
the young and fly away, obviously asking them to fly away too. We 
then put the trap on the ground, put the young in a small cage in the 
trap, and put a perch in the trap. This was successful as she at once 
flew on the perch in the trap to call them again. It took two hours 
to catch her. 

I took them home, and put them into a small covered aviary. First 
forcibly feeding the young—the hen was very wild and shy, so I made 
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a hide for her. I did not know whether she would feed the young or 
not, so I forcibly fed them myself six times per day ; I could not 
get them to gape. I gave them grasshoppers (twenty each), banana, 
and hard boiled egg; they seemed to be doing well. I took the 
young into the house every night, and put them out with the hen in 
the morning ; she always called them into the hide as soon as I put 
them down. 

This went on for a week; then I happened to find some ripe 
‘“‘ pink” berries; I gave them to the hen and she rushed them. 
Soon after, I saw the red ink berries in the young ones’ droppings, 
so I knew she was feeding them ; I did not forcibly feed them again. 
She soon began to feed them on Paw Paw and Mango, and then on 
white fleshed peach, she would not touch yellow fleshed peach. 
Then on pear and insectile mixture ; she also gave them mealworms, 
case moths, grasshoppers, and Cicades ; but she did not start to give 
them any insects until I had had her three weeks. I think that this 
was because the place where I caught her was alive with insects of 
all kinds, and she was surfeited. 

I did not see the young feed themselves until I had had them about 
one month—that is approximately six weeks old; they were then 
put out into a large planted aviary. 

19th February, 1950. The young are quite able to look after 
themselves, but the mother, who is now quite tame, is still feeding 
them. On 20th March, 1950, I saw both the young Regent birds 
playing with green leaves on the ground, and the larger one picking 
up sticks. 

goth March, 1950. Flecks of yellow are showing on the head of 
the smaller young one. I think that the smaller young one is definitely 
a male bird, and would not be surprised if the larger one is the hen, 
as I have noticed in the bush that the hens always seem larger than 
the cocks. I hope definitely to clear up the controversy as to the age 
at which the male changes colour. 

We only saw the male Regent Bird on one occasion, that was the 
day we first found the nest, and it appears to me that he takes no part 
in brooding or feeding the young. 

The nest was made of sticks, nothing else being used ; large sticks 
outside—smaller ones inside. 
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IMPEYAN NOTES 
By Joun B. Grar (Colliers, West Virginia, U.S.A.) 


From my early Pheasant hobby days the name Impeyan has always 
been intriguing to me. It has the ring of the Orient and the mystery 
of the Himalayas. Then the majestic bearing and indescribable 
beauty of the cock bird have no comparison among all the other 
Pheasants. However, their high cost presented a serious barrier to my 
hopes of getting them, a barrier that was finally dissolved by the 
sacrifice of some waterfowl I had, and at long last I sent for a pair 
of that year’s hatch. 

What a lot of pleasure I had when they arrived, a pleasure 
tempered within a week when the cock bird died from an infestation 
of lice. That was an expensive loss, but I no longer take for granted 
that high priced birds are necessarily free from pests. Personally, 
I would never allow such valuable birds to suffer neglect to such an 
extent but others don’t always feel the same. Having already put 
such a sizable amount into my Impeyans I really had to scratch to 
buy a cock, but I made it and secured a fine male from a Penn- 
sylvania breeder. Glorious is a weak word to describe his beauty as 
he walked in the bright spring sunshine, for this was an adult. 

There was no hope for eggs that first season so I derived my 
pleasure from watching them as they dug with their strong bills in the 
heavy sod of their run. They got along well together, and even to 
this time I have never seen them fight. All went well until late winter 
of that year, and then one day something scared my birds so badly 
that they flew against the wire so hard as to pull out a couple of 
staples, and two Golden cocks and the male Impeyan escaped. At 
once, upon discovery of this mishap, the whole family was called out 
to search. The two Goldens were found quite easily but the Impeyan 
was of a hardier breed, and I had just about given up hope when just 
at dusk one of the searchers located him about a thousand yards away 
from his pen. Despite his brilliant colouring he was very hard to see 
in his natural surroundings for he stood facing us, and his black 
breast didn’t show up at all. When we had all assembled we attempted 
to drive the truant home but he had his own ideas, for he only walked 
a few yards before taking wing. What a sensation ! However, I took 
full opportunity to observe his manner of flight. To me it had a 
rather flapping quality although strong and swift. His flight carried 
for a quarter of a mile when by chance he alighted within my water- 
fowl enclosure where he became entangled and was caught. I was 
weak but happy as I clutched him tight. At the first opportunity 
I pinioned the pair to prevent further such escapades. 

Well, that year to my great joy the hen laid seven eggs, all of 
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which proved fertile, but I had nothing but a borrowed hen under 
which to set them and through a series of disasters failed to rear any, 
although I had one young for two weeks and another for three. 

This year the hen laid two sets of four eggs each. One set I placed 
under a steady Barred Rock hen and the other I left with the hen 
Pheasant. The broody hen was placed in a coop in a basket. Her 
four eggs hatched in twenty-seven days, the final hatching taking 
place in an incubator. The Pheasant hen hatched two out of her four, 
although all were fertile. She sat on the ground and was extremely 
steady at the task, but the weather was very wet, which fact I blame 
for the poor hatchability of her set. 

The chicks hatched with the hen were handled strictly artificially 
because of my anxiety to rear them. One died in a couple of days. 
Another lasted ten days and a third finally succumbed to slipped 
tendon. One I raised. 

The hen Pheasant took good care of her two little ones but at two 
weeks one disappeared, why I never found out. The other she reared 
and it appeared to be the healthier of the two young. One unusual 
fact was that the hen Pheasant took thirty days to hatch out her 
young. 

During the breeding season [I had the pleasure of seeing the cock 
in display. Standing directly in front of the hen he tipped forward 
until his bill touched the ground. His wings were slightly spread and 
his tail was spread to its fullest extent forming a background for his 
magnificent plumage. Holding this posture for perhaps five seconds, 
he went through a pumping action. During two seasons I have only 
seen this display once. 

With two young to ease the pressure I am able to enjoy them all 
the more. To me, at least, their rarity makes for greater pleasure 
and their unsurpassed iridescence is a constant source of inspiration. 

Who can doubt God when such birds roam this earth ? 

I should like to see these birds cheap enough so that more fanciers 
could enjoy them. Perhaps as time brings improved methods of 
rearing and better feeds this can be attained. It is with this end in 
mind that I have written these lines. 
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BREEDING GREY PARROTS FOR THIRTY 
YEARS 


By PrapyuMAN K. Desar (Bhavnagar, India) 


On reading a note on breeding generations of Grey Parrots in 
California, I felt that it would be worth while if I, too, wrote a short 
article and described my own experience and that of my father, 
Mr. Kanchanrai Desai, in this direction. Here, in Bhavnagar, we 
have been conducting the experiment of breeding these birds in 
captivity for the last thirty years, and I can say without hesitation 
that it has proved quite successful. 

The original pair was an imported one. But to describe the entire 
experiment, it would be better if I began by relating how my father 
hit upon the idea of breeding the Greys thirty years ago. 

It was at that time thought that the Africans were exporting only 
birds of one sex, that is either the males or the females. My father 
had recently bought a Grey Parrot which was directly imported from 
Africa. At the time of buying it he did not bother to determine its 
sex. From the size and colour, however, he could tell that it was 
a male. Also it was then believed that only the males turned out 
good talkers, and this particular bird was a talker in the real sense 
of the word. A few years later my father bought another Grey Parrot 
for a friend of his who asked him to train it for him. So my father 
had two imported birds on hand which he started to teach how to 
talk, side by side on a table. 

My father being a born bird-lover, not a single gesture of these 
birds would escape him without meaning. One afternoon his own 
Parrot showed signs of courting. This convinced him that the other 
bird was a female. For further verification, however, the two birds 
were taken out of their small cages and, although they had lost the 
power of flight, they were released inside a closed room. As soon as 
they contacted each other they began to fight. Perhaps this was due 
to the fact that neither bird had seen one of its own species at close 
quarters and without any barriers between them for a long time, and 
the natural instinct was to consider the other an intruder. After they 
had had a few fights my father called it a day and they were separated 
and removed to their own cages. 

The above process was continued every afternoon and soon they 
not only stopped fighting but they got decidedly familiar with each 
other. In a few days their friendship became so pronounced that as 
soon as they were released inside the room they met each other with 
their beaks as if they were shaking each other’s hand and saying 
“Good Afternoon !”’. Within the course of two weeks they under- 
stood each other perfectly well and declared their respective sexes 
beyond any doubt whatsoever. The female began to crouch with 
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widespread wings and the tail slightly raised and the male began to 
feed his ladylove from his own crop. These gestures and other overtures 
were none other than those of a real pair. 

This went on for six weeks, and then something happened which 
upset my father’s plans, at least temporarily. ‘The owner of the 
female came to our house and said that he wanted to take it away, 
thinking that by now it must have increased its vocabulary. My father 
told him that the bird, being a female, was a slow learner, but if he 
was not in a hurry to take it back he would like to carry on with his 
experiment. However, the gentleman was not at all interested in 
breeding, nor did he realize the importance of such an experiment, 
and so, much to my father’s disappointment, he took his bird with him. 

My father felt bitterly about this little incident because he knew he 
would find it difficult to procure another female. First, the price of 
Grey Parrots was almost prohibitive according to the standards 
prevalent in 1920, the year in which he began his experiment, though 
not according to present-day standards ; and, secondly, as little was 
then known about identification of sexes he knew he could not make 
sure at the time of purchase whether he was buying a female. 

Fortunately, however, after about six months my father’s friend 
returned with the female and told my father that he was now ready 
to have young ones bred out of her. My father replied that there 
could not be a time limit in such an experiment and that one had to 
wait and watch. If, however, the experiment proved successful, he 
could either take his female back or have the pick of the clutch. 
He agreed to the latter condition and allowed my father to keep the 
bird as an experimental female. 

Naturally, my father once again had to begin right from the 
beginning, keeping the two cages sufficiently near each other so that 
the birds could touch each other’s beaks and thus renew their old 
friendship. Soon it was evident from their behaviour that they knew 
their sexes. At this stage they were allowed the freedom of a closed 
room for a few hours every day. In a very short time their friendship 
grew so thick that my father thought it best to keep them in the same 
cage. Living together all the twenty-four hours, the birds began their 
family life in right earnest and in a few weeks’ time the female laid 
an egg on the floor of their cage. This was rather sudden and we did 
not know what was best in the circumstances. However, we gave the 
female bird a table-drawer with a bed of straw and put her egg into it. 
She at once grasped the idea and, going into the drawer, sat on the 
egg. While thus sitting she began throwing out the straw with her 
beak, blade by blade. Another day passed without further progress, 
but on the third day she laid another egg. She went on laying every 
alternate day until the total was five, and then settled down to 
incubating the eggs. However, after an interval of two weeks she 
suddenly deserted her nest. 
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In order to find out whether there was any sign of life, my father 
broke open all the five eggs but what he found was only yellow and 
white liquid matter. However, this did not disappoint us because 
even though the eggs proved duds, the fact that the female bird did 
lay was a decided step forward towards the ultimate success of the 
experiment. So we continued to keep the two birds in the same cage, 
and before a month had passed they started courting again. While 
courting, the male used to feed his mate from his own crop. Also he 
used to spread his wings, uttering a continuous coughing sound. And 
one afternoon we found them mating. It lasted for ten to twelve 
minutes. This delighted us immensely because we thought that now 
we would definitely get young ones out of the pair. 

The female laid a clutch of five eggs as before. This time she was 
provided with sawdust as bedding instead of straw. She seemed to 
like this new arrangement and started incubating the eggs seriously. 
We did not know the exact period of incubation. However, we 
examined the eggs after three weeks but found them all infertile again. 

Of course, these repeated failures did not defeat us and we went on 
experimenting. During the following eight months the female laid 
fifteen eggs altogether. By this time we had provided the pair with 
a separate room and an earthen pot, raised on a mound of earth, as 
nest-hole. 

The female next laid a ciutch of three eggs. This time they were 
tested on the twenty-fourth day. The first two eggs examined were 
infertile but the third one contained a live embryo floating in blood. 

This meant that we were progressing most satisfactorily in our 
experiment and not far from the ultimate goal. However, we had to 
wait for nearly two months before the next clutch of eggs was laid in 
June of 1921. Altogether there were three eggs. This time we decided 
not to be impatient but to wait and see. 

My father bored a hole in one of the doors of the room where the 
birds were kept. This device enabled us to watch their family life 
without unduly disturbing them. The male was most exacting in his 
behaviour with his mate, as if he was as anxious as we were to see 
that the young ones did hatch out from the eggs this time. Thus, he 
would not allow the female to leave the nest excepting for natural 
calls or for having an occasional stroll in their room. For food, he 
would permit her only soft fruits, like pappaiya, banana, guava, and 
pomegranate, and in grains he allowed her to have fresh Indian corn, 
soaked grams, millet, and husked rice from his own crop. Sugar cane 
was also a permissible item. 

On the thirty-first day after the first egg was laid, when my father 
went inside their room with their lunch on a tray, he found a fragment 
of eggshell lying on the ground near the nest. He at once knew that 
something was up. He bent down to see inside the earthen pot whether 
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there was any sign of life under the female, but while he was in this 
attitude the male, who had turned quite a savage almost overnight, 
got hold of his thumb and gave it a nasty bite. This bite was so severe 
that my father’s whole arm turned blue, and remained so for weeks. 
However, my father was so elated at this new development that he 
did not mind the bite and managed to see a wriggling young one in 
yellowish down. 

This was a great day for us, indeed, because at last we were fully 
rewarded for all our troubles. Another young one was hatched out of 
the second egg on the third day but the last egg turned out to be an 
infertile one. 

Now it was almost impossible to enter the room without first taking 
the male into custody because, hearing the cries of the young ones, 
he had become totally wild. The female, however, was quite docile. 
The male was guarding her all the twenty-four hours and would not 
allow her to leave the nest. He used to feed her regularly, and she 
in her turn fed the babies. In the beginning the young ones were fed 
on some liquid substance, like milk, produced from the crop, but as 
they grew on they were allowed coarser food. 

Within the next two years my father managed to get from this pair 
fourteen young ones altogether. In each of the first three broods 
three eggs were laid but only two young ones were hatched out ; in 
the next two broods all the three eggs were hatched out, and in the 
last two broods only one was hatched out of the usual clutch of three 
eggs. The last young one thus bred had its feet upturned, but my 
father eventually set them right by carefully bandaging them. This 
young one was so much attached to my father that once when he was 
out the whole day he found on his return that his pet had died without 
any apparent cause. 

The original pair did not live long after this, but we are proud of 
the fact that we got fourteen young ones out of them before they died. 
Of this lot, six are still living and they are added to the collection of 
His Highness the Maharaja Saheb of Bhavnagar. Here, some 
distinguished visitors would not believe that they were Bhavnagar-bred 
and said that they would first like to see me breed young ones out of 
these birds before they could believe my story. I told them that they 
were all immature birds and would not start breeding before they 
were fifteen years at least. In due course, however, I got an opportunity 
of demonstrating to their satisfaction that if African Grey Parrots are 
handled properly they do breed in captivity. 

I acquired an imported mature female and kept her in a small room 
in the Palace aviary with one of our young males, who was then nearly 
fifteen. After they were thus kept for a year the female laid infertile 
eggs, but in June of 1937 she hatched out a full clutch of three eggs. 
In all this pair produced seven young ones in two years, The broods 
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were of three, two, and two out of a full clutch of three eggs each 
time. Out of this lot, up to date, only two of the first clutch and one 
of the second clutch have survived. 

In 1947 I acquired an imported male for one of the females bred 
by my father. They were kept in a small cage, measuring 6 feet by 
3 feet. This pair, too, laid infertile eggs for the first time. However, 
a clutch of three eggs was laid in July of 1949, the first egg arriving 
on the 2nd. Out of this clutch two young ones were hatched out. 
Their eyes opened on 17th August, the pinions grew on 5th September, 
and the red tail-tip was noticed on 15th of that month. Out of these 
two young Parrots, one has survived. Then the female laid three eggs, 
and all the three were hatched out successfully, but owing to the 
unusual severity of the winter none has survived. 

Now I have been able to acquire an imported female for my 
Palace-bred male, which is twelve years old, and hope to breed a 
few young ones out of them. 

Before I conclude I will add a few words about how I identify the 
sexes. The female grey is lighter in colour with rather a smaller head 
and feet. As she matures she grows light pink feathers, which may 
be found anywhere on the body but particularly on the thighs, back, 
and neck. Also, the tail is shorter than the wings. The male, on the 
other hand, is darker in colour and his tail being longer it is visible 
beyond the point where the wings overlap. Moreover, his feet, beak, 
and head look stouter. 

For food I give my birds a variety of fruit, such as pappaiya, 
guava, banana, pomegranate, melons, etc., and grains like fresh 
Indian corn, soaked gram, millet, white millet, and husked rice. I also 
give them sugar-cane and ground-nuts. I prefer to give them fruit 
in the morning and grains and nuts in the evening. 

Cleaning the cage twice a day is an absolute necessity, and a bath 
in the afternoon is a most welcome item to the birds. 

It is my experience that the talking faculty is developed when the 
bird becomes a year old and as it advances in age it goes on adding 
new words practically every day. Not only that, it imitates the sounds 
it hears but it associates these sounds with things connected with them. 
For example, one of my parrots not only imitates my voice perfectly 
but it says “I am going ’’, the words I usually address to my wife 
when I am to go out, as soon as he sees me dressed up for the street. 

So far as I know my father and I are the only persons who have 
bred African Grey Parrots in India, and probably very few have 
attempted to breed them in captivity elsewhere. However, this hobby 
is an excellent pastime, and it is earnestly hoped that bird-lovers in 
this country and abroad will try their hand at it. Keeping a pet is, 


indeed, a great joy, but this joy increases a thousandfold when the pet 
is home-bred. 
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SEQUOIA SYMPHONY 
By Cart NArTHER (Sherman Oaks, California, U.S.A.) 


It was shortly after four in the morning of an unforgettable day in 
Sequoia National Park. Dog-tired from an 18 mile hike, I had slept 
the troubled sleep of the over-weary till near 4 o’clock, when one of 
those ubiquitous (in two senses) prowlers of Western camp sites, a 
chipmunk, nosing about for things edible, collided noisily with my 
pots and pans, startled me into sudden wakefulness. I was lying flat 
on my back on the hard dry ground of a small, quadrangular, barren 
space walled in by mighty sequoias. Far up, against the star-studded 
greying sky I could just discern the almost imperceptible sway of 
their topmost branches in the chill Sierra breeze. 

My legs were a curious mixture of numbness and aches and pains, 
the penalty of unaccustomed trudging up and down dusty, rock-strewn 
trails ; my back was sore from the rough hardness of my “ bed ”’. 
And I was chilled, to the verge of shivering ; and yet I knew that it 
was useless to change position, for throughout that restless night, with 
all my turnings and twistings back and forth and roundabout, I had 
been utterly unable to contrive surcease from pain or to make my 
two flimsy blankets a sufficient shield against the cold night air. 

Four o’clock being, even for a vacation day, too early to get up and 
rustle firewood for breakfast, with such stoicism as I could muster I lay 
gazing into the open sky. Its blazing stars hung low over the black, 
amorphous tops of the giant sequoias like twinkling eyes—I fancied— 
peering curiously into the mysterious darkness below. The vast 
enveloping stillness was broken by the chipmunk, making sudden foray 
among the impedimenta on the camp table ; as quickly restored, after 
his brief and fruitless search, he slipped soundlessly away. Though 
the uppermost tips of the trees were plainly shifting to and fro in the 
chill air, I could not hear the wind ; but I knew that the dawn breeze 
was shaking awake the dwellers of the tree tops, laving both them 
and their fragrant homes with its clean cold stream, was readying 
the forest world for the business of the day. 

Suddenly the mountain quietude was disrupted by a solitary, faint 
call—of a bird, so far away I could not identify the caller—though 
I made my suppositions. This much I knew: it was not the sombre, 
inimical cry of an Owl or other nocturnal hunter ; it was sweetly 
joyous—more like a cheerful hail to the dawn light that must be 
spreading over there on the eastern sky beyond the mountains. As I 
lay straining eye and ear to determine direction and place from which 
the startling, stirring sound had come I heard it again—and yet 
again—each time more distantly, each time more dynamic. It was 
the reveille, the morning caroling of a Western Robin perched aloft 
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in some distant tree ; and it was growing more jubilant with each 
passing moment. Now there was no mistaking the homey, friendly 
voice. And then, from here and there, from near and far, the call 
was repeated and multiplied in ever-growing crescendo. 

The bugler had sounded the call to song, and never was command 
obeyed more volubly and cheerfully. No grumbling, no drowsy 
peevishness and protest here. Seemingly from every tree top within 
range of my ears the music poured, ever beginning, ever ending, 
a continuous, but never monotonous, musical round. In the sequoia 
wall about me there must have been literally scores of these much- 
beloved birds blending their voices in a magnificent avian concert, 
the like of which I had never before heard. Myriads more of them, 
I knew, were also singing at that moment in all the higher mountains 
along the whole long length of this western region—what a sublime 
choral for the ear of God ! 

It was a wholly natural performance—leaderless, uncontrived— 
with individual birds joining at will to augment the unseen choir, to 
repeat over and over again the short melodious call of their species. 
The whole forest resounded with the joyful matin for perhaps ten 
minutes—thrilling, never-to-be-forgotten minutes ; and then, as the 
first rays of the sun streaked through the sequoias’ twisted crowns, 
grew fainter—and yet fainter, till at length it died quite away at the 
coming of full daylight, when Robin abandoned completely the 
pleasure of singing for the business of getting his morning meal. 

Every lover of avian music knows that words cannot describe 
adequately the sound of a bird’s voice ; how futile it would be for 
me to attempt to represent in prosy terms to the inward ear the 
grand swell and diminuendo of that morning chorus. But the effect 
upon me measured the wonder of it. Forgotten was my cold dis- 
comfort, vanished my aches and pains, and I rose with alacrity from 
my hard and simple bed, with a song, too—in my heart, if not upon 
my lips, a renewed interest in life and the world about me, and a 
challenge of pleasant expectation for the new day. 
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BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 


The twenty-eighth meeting of the Club was held at the Rembrandt 
Hotel, Thurloe Place, South Kensington, S.W. 7, on Wednesday, 
gth May, 1951, following a dinner at 7 p.m. 

Chairman: Dr. M. Amsler. 


Members of the Club : R. Adamson, Mrs. H. G. Alderson, Miss Kay 
Bonner, Mrs. V. M. Bourne, W. Brain, G. T. Clark, Mrs. G. T. Clark, 
T. Crewes, A. H. D’Aeth, Mrs. I. Darnton, O. E. Dunmore, A. Ezra 
(Patron), J. F. M. Floyd, J. C. Garratt, Miss D. Gask, ‘Tom Goodwin, 
C. F. Harding, H. J. Harman, R. E. Heath, Dr. W. C. Osman Hill, 
H. J. Indge, Miss E. M. Knobel (Club Hostess), Miss M. H. Knobel- 
Harman, G. C. Lynch, P. H. Maxwell, G. S. Mottershead, H. Murray, 
S. Murray, K. A. Norris, A. A. Prestwich (Hon. Secretary), D. M. 
Reid-Henry, R. C. J. Sawyer, J. L. Sears, D. Seth-Smith, A. E. Sibley, 
E. N. T. Vane, H. Wilmot. 

Guests: Dr. K. Aylwin-Gibson, Jim Bailey, G. S. Cansdale, 
Sir Raymond Evershed, Miss S. A. Fothergill, Miss S. Goodwin, 
Mrs. W. C. Osman Hill, Mrs. S. Murray, G. Hermon Slade, Mrs. D. 
Seth-Smith, T. N. T. Vane, Miss M. White, Mrs. H. Wilmot. 

Members of the Club, 38 ; guests, 13 ; total, 51. 


Welcoming the guest of the evening, the Chairman said it was really 
not so very remarkable that he should address aviculturists on the 
collecting of orchids. Aviculture and horticulture had much in 
common, and some of the greatest aviculturists—the iate W. E. 
Teschemaker, the late Hubert Astley, a former President of the 
Society, Jean Delacour, and the present President, Alfred Ezra, had 
been or were keen horticulturists. 

Mr. Hermon Slade then showed a large selection of Kodachrome 
slides to illustrate orchid hunting in New Guinea. Members were 
specially interested to see a picture of Fred Shaw Mayer. 

While by no means avicultural, or even ornithological, Mr. Slade’s 
excellent photographs and graphic description were greatly appre- 


ciated by his audience, and this appreciation was shown by sustained 
applause. 


ARTHUR A. PRESTWICH, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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By the invitation of His Grace the Duke of Bedford the grounds 
of Woburn Park are to be open to members of the Avicultural Society 
and their friends on the afternoon on Saturday, 7th July, 1951. 

Members will meet and enter at the Lion Lodge, Woburn village, 
at 2 p.m. 

Woburn is 2 miles from Woburn Sands, 6 miles from Bletchley or 
Leighton Buzzard, 15 miles from Bedford, and 41 miles from London. 


How to get there. 


Rail. Euston to Bletchley or Leighton Buzzard. 
Bus. From Leighton Buzzard or Bedford. 
Motor Coach. Normal daily services from Victoria Coach Station, 
London. Day return fare 6s. 3d. 
Lunches and teas are available at the ‘“* Bedford Arms *’, Woburn. 


* * * 


Dr. E. Hindle, F.R.S., retired from his position as Scientific Director, 
Zoological Society of London, on the goth April, 1951. 


Membership of the Society appears to be conducive to longevity. 
F. H. Rudkin, Sr., of Fillmore, California, has just celebrated his 
goth birthday. He thus joins our two other nonagenarians—J. A. 
Swan and G. E. Lodge. Long may their memberships continue. 


* * 


La Société Nationale d’Acclimatation de France has bestowed on 
Dr. Edward Hindle, F.R.S., their highest award of la grande médaille 
Isidore Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, in recognition of his numerous zoological 
activities ; and has awarded Miss Phyllis Barclay-Smith la grande 
médaille d’argent in recognition of the part she played in securing the 
revision of the International Convention for the Protection of Birds 
1902, which was signed in Paris in October 1950. 


* * * a 


A copy of the new leaflet, summarizing the objects and services of 
the Society, and including an application form for membership, is 
enclosed with this Magazine. A supply will gladly be sent to any 
member who can use the leaflets in correspondence with other 
aviculturists not yet in membership. 
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Dr. J. Steinbacher, of Frankfort-on-Main, has recently received a 
pair of Ruby Tyrants (Pyrocephalus rubinus). This so-called ** Scarlet 
Flycatcher ”’ is virtually unknown to English aviculture : probably 
the only specimen to reach here alive was a female privately imported 

ft al 2 re. ! i = 
by Captain R. de Quincey in 1934 or 1935. 


* * * * 


It has been reported from Australia that Mr. G. Ruddle, of Fullarton, 
Adelaide, has bred a blue Queen Alexandra’s Parrakeet. The breeding 
took place in a large aviary containing some twenty pairs of Queen 
Alexandras. Mr. Ruddle was able to ring the parents, and the four 
other young in the nest. It would seem that here is an excellent 
opportunity to establish this mutation. 


* * * * 


T. R. Holmes Watkins writes : *‘ I thought you might like to know 
that I have recently received three pairs of Common Kings and three 
pairs of Splendids from Australia. The latter were an alternative 
choice to six adult Crimson-wing hens, of which eventually we were 
able to find only one aviary-bred specimen for sale throughout South 
Australia! It was a great credit to whoever had charge of them 
during the long voyage that there were no losses, and that the birds 
were in such excellent condition on arrival. It took practically a year 
to get the birds through, and though private importation may never 
have been an entirely simple matter to-day it is not a venture to be 


lightly embarked on.” ‘To avoid unnecessary correspondence, it 
should be stated none of these Parrakeets is for sale. 


* * * * 


P. H. ‘Tancred, Sydney, reports: ‘‘ Since last writing you I have 
bred seven young from two pairs of Yellow-tailed or Yellow-rumped 
Finches (Donacola flaviprymna). Two unfortunately died, but the 
remaining five are doing well. One pair has gone to nest again. I have 
had these birds over two years, and kept them in adjoining aviaries. 
They made no attempt to nest until I put both pairs together. It 
seems as though they might be colony breeders. 

I have never seen these birds breeding in any other aviary during 
the last thirty years. ‘To some aviculturists they are dull-coloured 
birds, in addition they are seldom imported here. I have seen crosses 
with the Chestnut Finch. 

Many breeders here, and particularly in Adelaide, go in for African 
Waxbills, Parrot Finches, Siskins, etc. 

Aviary-bred Finches bring the following prices : Melba, Red-faced, 
Cordon Bleu, Blue-breasted, £6 pair; Ruddies, Orange-breast, 
Aurora, £3 10s. pair; Parrot £7.” 
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Waterfowl Ringing Scheme—Details of Recoveries. 


Date 
Date Ringed. Species. Ringed by. recovered. Place where recovered. 


21.9.50 Carolina M. Thompson-Coon 26.3.51 Hit electric wire. 
Larkfield, Maidstone. 


A. A. F. 


NEWS FROM AMERICA 


Dr. E Béraut, who now lives at Rio de Janeiro, writes :— 

**T am still very much interested in Humming Birds, and I begin 
to have a nice local collection of fourteen species, missing only three 
or four of all those I have seen in the neighbourhood. Contrary to 
previous experience, they do not fight. I keep birds of various size 
together, from the tiny Calliphilox to large Ramphodon. ‘The terrible 
Eupetomena and Thalurania go a little after the others, but without 
any real viciousness. This happy state of things is probably due to 
the crowding : I keep twenty-five Hummers in an aviary 11 feet by 
6 feet. They live perfectly and are tremendously active ; I practically 
lose none, but they are looked after very carefully. I secure them with 


a blowpipe, and it is a most exciting sport. It is difficult and fairly 
exhausting, as it is necessary to be on the spot at daybreak.” 


* * * * 


For many years Canary breeders have been trying to establish 
strains of red Canaries by crossing the domestic hens with male Red 
Siskins (Carduelis cucullata), a pretty and popular species which, on 
account of excessive trapping, has become rare in its restricted home 
in the mountains of Venezuela. Scarlet Canaries have yet to be seen, 
but birds of many shades of orange, apricot, and pink, some very 
deep, are now seen regularly at bird shows in Europe and in America. 
They have been first obtained in recrossing hybrid males, usually 
fertile, to female canaries. Hybrid females are sterile as a rule. That 
this is not always true has been proved by Mrs. L. Otersen, of New 
York. A female hybrid, recrossed to her father, a Red Siskin, pro- 
duced a fertile egg in June, 1948. Mrs. Otersen reports as follows 
(Bull. Bird Fanciers’ Association, April, 1951) :— 

“We have been hybridizing with Siskins for about six years, and 
each year we had tried different first cross females, but without 
success. We had mated them to our best males which we knew were 
foolproof. None had ever laid an egg or acted as though they wanted 
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to nest. On 20th May, 1946, in a nest of first cross hybrids, we raised 
a hen which we first thought was a male due to its size. When it 
went through the moult we knew it was a female, but was about two 
or three times larger than any first cross female we had ever raised 
or seen. We sold and gave away as pets many first cross hens, but 
this hen we had always kept, and couldn’t really tell why. The 
mother was a fine orange hen and a wonderful breeder and feeder. 
The Siskin himself was a fine breeder. 

*“Some time in 1948, we attended a meeting of the Connecticut 
Canary Breeders’ Club, and fortunately for us we had the pleasure 
of hearing a very interesting lecture by Dr. Bushnell of the University 
of Connecticut, which formerly was known as Storrs Agricultural 
College. 

“It was through the untiring efforts of Dr. George Corwin, the 
present President of the Club, that Dr. Bushnell appeared. 

** One part of his talk dwelt on hybridization, and after the meeting 
we had a talk with the Doctor, and spoke to him of our first cross 
female hybrid, and mentioned the hen of such unusual size, and the 
fact that she had laid several nests of normal-looking eggs and mated, 
set and acted as normally as any Canary hen we had. He said the 
fact that she laid and was of such unusual size that we should try her 
as long as we could. We did as stated above, without success. 

** Dr. Bushnell advised us that they did quite a little hybridizing 
at the college, and one of the things they looked for and which was 
important to them, was hens of the first cross that were a great deal 
larger than the usual run. He said he felt we might have something 
in this particular hen and do everything possible to get a fertile nest 
from her. 

** Then, late in 1949, I had a letter from a Mr. Ray Murray, of 
Australia, and in corresponding back and forth he advised that he 
had a few ideas regarding the first cross female hybrid, and hoped 
we would have time to try them out this year. I wrote and told him 
about my trials, which proved to be mostly errors, but also mentioned 
this one particular hen. 

“It so happened, however, that before I heard from him again, 
I mated this hen to her father the Siskin, and about a week after- 
wards, I received a most interesting letter from Mr. Murray, and I am 
quoting that part of the letter which may prove interesting to others. 
He has promised that when he does get to experimenting with his 
female first cross hybrids, that he will keep accurate data on same, 
and send to us with permission, if I like, to write it up in some 
magazine. ‘I have never had a first cross hen lay yet, but have 
three or four build nests. I heard of a Pigeon fancier giving a hen 
that always had clear eggs, some fertile eggs from another pair. 
They successfully reared these, and what is more, their own eggs 
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from then on were fertile. Have you tried the hybrid hen back to its 
parent? I believe there are three types of hybrids. One that is 
sterile, another that is fertile to almost any other bird, and the third 
is only fertile when mated back to the parents, and or a male or hen 
of the same parents. It will be worth a try as young from a Siskin 
and a first cross should give you a good colour.’ 

“On 25th June, 1950, the baby is just three days old, and a fine 
healthy cross being raised by a foster mother.” 


LONDON ZOO NOTES 
By C. S. Wess 


There have been very few new arrivals. The most interesting came 
from the Calcutta Zoo and comprised one pair Nicobar Pigeons 
(Calena nicobarica), one pair Painted Spur-fowl (Galloperdix lunulata), 
and one pair Sonnerat’s Jungle-fowl (Gallus sonneratii). It is good to 
see Nicobars again as they are among the most striking and curious 
of the Pigeon tribe. The Spur-fowl are the first of this species for 
many years. 

A pair of Ashy-headed Geese (Chlaphaga poliocephala) was presented 
by Mr. Alfred Ezra, who has regular successful breeding results with 
this species. The last pair presented by him (in 1949) was taken by 
a fox—a queer happening in the heart of London ! 

A Red-headed Bunting (Emberiza bruniceps) came to us in an unusual 
way ; it flew into a bedroom in a London flat. This was, of course, 
an escape, and others were reported about the same time in different 
parts of London. 

A Velvet Scoter (Melanitta fusca) was found oiled up on the south 
coast and sent to us. It did well for a while after treatment but did 
not survive for many days. 

We received a Manchurian Crane (Megalornis japonensis) via 
Whipsnade Park, where it was bred. The Great Eagle-Owls (Bubo 
bubo) that reared three young last year have bred again. 

On the whole, everything is very late in nesting, which is not 
surprising in view of the abnormally wet and cold winter. 

The earliest Pheasants to lay are the Edwards’. Redrumps, 
Cockatiels, Masked Lovebirds (both green and blue), Cornish 
Choughs, Silver Gulls, and Egyptian Geese are also nesting (16th 


April) 
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NOTES FROM THE NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL 
PARK 


By Lee S. CranDA.Li (General Curator) 


While Penguins of the Jack-ass group (Spheniscus) can accustom 
themselves to the high temperatures of New York summers, those from 
deeper in the Antarctic seem unable to do so. Following extensive 
experiments, a special house for Penguins was constructed in the 
New York Zoological Park, and opened to the public in June, 1950. 
A mean temperature of 55° F. the year around, is maintained by a 
balance of cooled or heated air, as may be required. This incoming 
air enters through special filters, designed to intercept dust and the 
spores of molds so often fatal to Penguins. The water is run through 
alternating filters, so that the constant flow is cleared of visible 
impurities. The glass-fronted tank, 24 feet in length, gives visibility 
to the birds above or below the water. The birds, including Kings, 
a Gentoo, a Rock-hopper, and several Black-footed, have done very 
well indeed, and the exhibit has proved to be immensely popular with 
the public. 

As everyone knows, captive Penguins do not ordinarily spend as 
much time in the water as Zoo visitors might wish, and to see the birds 
swimming is actually an uncommon treat. One curious aspect of our 
new exhibit is that the birds are more in the pool than out, and can 
be depended upon for an engaging show at any time. We are at a 
loss for a reason, and can only suggest that the explanation lies in the 
fact that the water is not artificially cooled and in summer, at least, 
is always several degrees warmer than the air in the exhibit. 

As reported in AvicuLTURAL MAGaziNnE for November-December, 
1949, there was a single female among the Congo Peacocks (A/ropavo 
congensis) brought to the New York Zoological Park by Charles Cordier 
in June, 1949. As a matter of record, it should be reported that this 
female died 19th March, 1950, following an apparent accident. With 
her passing, there was an end of our hopes of establishing the species 
in captivity. 

However, there were mitigating developments. On post mortem 
examination, it was found that the ovary was completely atrophied, 
and that the oviduct was vestigial. When the remains finally went to 
the American Museum of Natural History and reached the hands of 
Dr. James P. Chapin, the discoverer of Afropavo, he found that the 
plumage was interspersed with black feathers, indicative of a beginning 
change to male coloration. It thus appears that our only female was 
well beyond breeding age, and that our hopes were doomed to 
disappointment from the beginning. 





REVIEWS 


ULLA BRITT AND THE BIRDS. By Laurens SarGenr. 
University of London Press, Ltd. 6s. net. 

This is a children’s book that will appeal as much to their elders. 
The adventures, real and imagined, but most often a mixture of both, 
of the litthke Swedish girl Ulla-Britt are wholly delightful. Not only 
does the author very evidently know both his birds and his children, 
but he gives a vivid picture of the common birds and everyday life 
of Northern Sweden. One could perhaps wish that the Magpie had 
been allowed to defend his character, which the Wood Pigeon blackens 
so heartily. After all, the Snowy Owl is allowed to vindicate his 
predations, and Ulla-Britt’s relatives take the Golden-eye’s eggs. It 
seems odd that the author should recommend another book, Cranes 
Flying South, which although not without its funny aspect is the most 
misleading rubbish from a natural history standpoint. The illustrations 
by Neave Parker are mostly very good—the one of the Wood Pigeon 
being a notable exception—and capture the “ jizz’ of the creatures 
portrayed admirably. 


D. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


HOMING BUDGERIGARS 


Further experience with homing Budgerigars has taught me that the cocks must 
be allowed their liberty as far as possible throughout the year. If confined for more 
than a few weeks they may, on release, stray as promptly and irretrievably as any 
bought bird. Hens are much more reliable and there is little risk in confining them 
in the “ nesting ”’ aviary for as long as may be necessary to prevent over-breeding. 
At the present time, after a year’s selective breeding, I have about thirty reliable, 
tested birds which will not stray at any season. 

To add to their attractiveness I have been taming them to feed from the hand 
with spinach beet as the tit-bit. They are so passionately fond of this plant, when 
breeding, that taming is no trouble at all. 

BEDFORD. 
CROWHOLT, 
Woburn, 
BLETCHLEY, 
Bucks. 





CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 


M. R. Cuezsman, 4888 South 1gth East, Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. Proposed 
by Calvin Wilson. : 


L. Gorpon Coxuims, 7 Bycullah Road, Enfield. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
G. Dams, “ Blatherwick,” London Road, Raunds, Northants. Proposed by W. T. 


A. W. Srewant Dean, Sudbrook Manor, Sudbrook, Grantham. Proposed by 
Miss P. Barclay-Smith. 


A A parca get ow Wychwood Farm, Shermanbury, Nr. Horsham, mages Proposed 


ag foe Ssenths tk Wises Mikes @asck, Diskhas Worcs. Riencet beak H. S. 
on. 


E. S. Lanver, “ Ashland,” Hawkwell Park Drive, Hawkwell, Hockley, Essex. Proposed 
by Miss K. Bonner. 


ALEXANDER Lanpsay, 422 Lake Street, Oak Park, Illinois, U.S.A. Proposed by 
W. B. Frostick. 


Lzon Livpens, Den Hul, Boschlaan, Le Zoute-Knokle, Belgium. Proposed by 
Miss P. Barclay-Smith. 


V. > larga, Park House, West Rasen, Market Rasen, Lincs. Proposed by Mrs. G. T. 


Dr. B. V. McEvepy, Rangemore, Bucklow Hill, Knutsford, Cheshire. Proposed 
by Miss K. Bonner. 


F. Ey cate 2 Brook House, Belbroughton, Worcs. Proposed by Mrs, G. T. 


Mrs. Sara Pease, R.D. 4 North, Harmony Road, Freehold, N.J., U.S.A. Proposed 
by Miss K. Bonner. 


Jom L. Sears, “ Coxland,” Ewhurst, Nr. Guiidford, Surrey. Proposed by K. A. 


OIris. 


Major C. P. H. Szaton, 62 Picardy Road, Belvedere, Kent. Proposed by Miss 
E. M. Knobel. 


a The Stores, Beckford, Tewkesbury, Glos. Proposed by Mrs. G. T. 
k. 


— Trevrruick, Ilfracombe Zoo, Devon. Proposed by Mrs. G. T. Clark. 


P. vAN VOLLENHOVEN, Burg. Knappertlaan 128, Schiedam, Holland. Proposed by 
G. de Goederen. 


“cn D. sae abs 523 Boulevard Way, Piedmont, California, U.S.A. Proposed 


ADDITIONAL MEMBER 
(Omitted from the List of Members) 
Arnoip Hirst, Box 262 DD, G.P.O., Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 


NEW MEMBERS 
The eighteen candidntcs for election, in the March-April, 1951, number 
of the Avicu.tural. Macazine, were duly elected members of the Society. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
gw F. GALLAND, to 197 Fraser Street, Howick, Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South 


ca. 
Luoyp B. THompson, to 2010 Cliff Avenue, North Burnaby, Vancouver, B.C., 





THE AVICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NEW ZEALAND 
New ArrrmiaTep MemBers 

Corus, Mrs. G., 341 South Road, New Plymouth, N.Z. 
Hicems, A., 4 Fruit Vale Road, New Lynn, Auckland, S.W. 4, N.Z. 
Invinz, Mrs. M. R., 21 King Street, Dannevirke, N.Z. 
McNen, C., P.O. Box 267, New Plymouth, Taranaki, N.Z. 
National Art and Dominion Museum, Mr. J. R. Deal, Treasurer, c/o 
ment of In tnvernal Affairs, Government Buildings, W Wellington, Nz ams 
Port, W. J., 18 Chaytor Street, Palmerston North, N.Z. 
Rem, G., “ Grassington,” Rotherham, North Canterbury, N.Z. 
Rosmwon, J. W., 2 Neill Street, Green Island, Otago, N.Z. 
Tyrrmett, R. J., 270 Kaikorai Valley, Dunedin, W. 2, N.Z. 


DONATIONS 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 
Members’ advertisements i PENNY worD. Payment accompany 
se 7 or befo eh of mnt A A Pare 


Members are reminded that the Society’s special blue rings are always available. 


» 28. ” mar 


6 ” gs. 3d. ” ” 
Scheie Sar sleds dish Nc wibiivenind to the Honk Secretary, Avicultural Society, 
c/o Zoological Society of London, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 8, from whom all 
particulars can be obtained. 


COLOURED PLATES 


Surplus copies of coloured plates that have appeared in the AvicuLTuRAL Macazine 
suitable for framing. About cighty different plates are available. Price 1s. each, 
postage on any number gd. extra. Apply to the Hon. Secretary. 


be Oe sa ae ane ad aoe YS koa kien 
- W. league, Is. o 
Ltd., Fore Street, Hertford, Herts. rep 











